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SERMON xX. 
BY THE REV. JOEL HAWES, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH, HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE WIDOW AND HER TWO MITES; OR, CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 
EXEMPLIFIED. 


“ AnD Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the people cast money 
into the treasury : and many that were rich cast in much. And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto 
him his disciples, and said unto them, Verily, I say unto you, That this poor widow hath 
cast more in than all they which have cast into the treasury: for all they did cast in of 
their abundance; but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her living.” — 


MARK 12: 41-44, 


Ir is expected, my friends, that in the course of the present 
week you will be called upon for your annual contribution for 
home missions. To prepare the way for this service, I have 
thought it might be useful to direct your attention this morning 
to the example of the poor widow mentioned in our text; and 
happy shall I be if I may so preserf her case as to persuade you 
to make your contribution in the exercise of her generous spirit, 
so that you may share in the commendation she received from 
her Lord and yours. 

8 
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The transaction related in the text oceurred in the temple at 
Jerusalem. Our blessed Lord was making his last visit there ; 
and as it was the feast of the Passover, great multitudes of people 
were gathered from different parts of Judea to present their offer- 
ings and perform their religious services. Haying finished his 
pubiie ine and about to take his final departure from the 
temple, our Lord seated himself over against the treasury, and 
noticed how the people cast in their gifts. 

What was given, on this occasion was a voluntary offering made 
for religious ptrposes; and many that were rich, it is said, cast in 
much. At length, a poor widow, making her way through the 
crowd, drew near and cast in two mites, making something less 
than a farthing in English money. This was certainly an act of 
very little 8 egy in itself, and if noticed at all by the sur- 
rounding multitude, it was probably more in pity or derision 
than in approbation and praise. But One there was who looked 
beyond the outward deed to the spirit that dictated it, and, pleased 
with the piety of the humble donor, bestowed upon her His marked 
commendation. Passing by the larger gifts of the rich as claim- 
ing from him no special attention, our blessed Lord fixed his eye 
upon the poor widow, and — her out from the crowd, called 
his disciples unto him and spoke of her as worthy of their special 
notice, and of the deed she had done as worthy of perpetual re- 
membrance: ‘ Verily, I say unto you, This poor widow hath cast 
in more than they all: for all they did cast in of their abundance; 
but she of her want, did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living. 

The person thus commended by our Lord, you perceive, was a 
widow ; and a poor widow, dependent on her own daily labor for 
a living, and ee % it may be, with the care of providing for a 
helpless family. In these circumstances, it weal almost seem 
wrong for her to give any thing in charity—at least, had she re- 
fused, no one could deem her conduct worthy of censure; and 

et, instead of regarding the penury and dependence of her con- 
dition, as excusing her trom casting into the treasury of the Lord, 
she did cast in even all her living, and she did this with the marked 
approbation of the Saviour. hat is here called all her living 
was, probably, the money with which she was to purchase the 
food on which she was to subsist that day. It was her living; 
what she needed to nourish and sustain her body ; and it was only 
by denying herself, therefore, one, or more, meal of victuals that 
she had it in her power to cast even so much as two mites into 
the sacred chest. This renders her conduct still more striking, 
and suggests what would seem to be one principal ground of our 
Lord’s commendation. She denied herself what was for her con- 


venience and comfort that she might have it in her power to do 
good ; and her example in this particular the Saviour caused to 
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be entered upon the sacred page that it might stand in all future 
time for the imitation of his followers. 

Let us contemplate in a few particulars the reason why our 
Saviour said of this widow, that she had cast more in than all 
they that cast in unto the offerings of God. And, 

1. She gave more in proportion to her means. A man’s chari- 
ties are estimated in the sight of God, not so much by their 
amount as by his ability to give. What he gives may in itself be 
a large donation, but if it falls far short of his means it is ac- 
counted small in the sight of Him by whom actions are weighed. 
In this case, as in every other, a man’s ability is the measure of 
his duty ; and he is to be regarded as giving much or giving little, 
just in proportion as he comes up to the rule of duty or recedes 
fronv it. Suppose, for example, that you are worth twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and your neighbor has nothing but what he earns 
from day to day. You give a hundred dollars for a particular 
object, and he gives one. Now, it is obvious that your poor 
neighbor gives vastly more than you, and that because he gives 
more in proportion to his means. Ze gives of his penury, you of 
= abundance; and according to every just rule of estimation, 
1is deed is to be regarded as having in it much more of liberality 
than yours, in that it approaches nearer to the standard of duty. 
This was the case of the poor widow. Her means of charity were 
limited to her daily earnings. Her whole property consisted in 
her capability of labor ; and on the occasion referred to in the 
text, her whole living, all she had to subsist on that day, was only 
two mites, and these she cast into the offerings of God. Many 
who were rich cast in many hundred-fold more than she did; and 
yet, in the judgment of Him who could not mistake, she gave 
more than they all, and that because she gave of her want, and 
they of their superfluous wealth. 

‘his standard of estimation is applicable in all cases. It is not 
the sum you give in charity, but giving according to your ability, 
that is principally regarded in the Court of Heaven. ‘The poorest 
nay, in this sense, give more than the richest in the estimation of 
God. If there is a willing mind, it is accepted according to what 
a man hath, and not according to what he hath not. David had 
itin his heart to build a temple to the Lord, but was prevented 
from doing it; yet the will was accepted for the deed. So if you 
have a heart to do what you can in the bestowment of religious 
charity, and really do it, though your gift do not exceed that of 
the poor widow, yet will it be recorded of you in God’s book of 
remembrance, that you have given more than all of your rich 
neighbors who only cast a pittance of their abundant wealth into 
the treasury of the Lord. 

It may here be remarked in passing, that the religious charities 
of the day are chiefly given by persons from the middle and hum- 
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bler walks of life. A few there are of the rich who give gener- 
ously, somewhat in proportion to their means. But in general, 
this is not the class of persons who do most to advance the cause 
of Christian benevolence in the world. A very great proportion 
of what is contributed in this country for religious purposes is 
from persons raised somewhat above the condition of the poor 
widow, and yet far from being wealthy. Did the rich give in 

eneral as liberally according to: their ability as hundreds and 
thousands who have nothing but what they earn with their own 
hands, there would be no want of means to send the Gospel 
throughout the world. 

2. The poor widow showed a spirit of more vigorous and 
self-denying benevolence than all they who cast in of their abun- 
dance unto the offerings of God. For the rich to bestow a por- 
tion of their superfluous wealth in charity is no decisive proof of 
benevolence. What they give, subjects them to no inconvenience, 
puts them upon the practice of no self-denial, and is no more 
missed from their abundant resources than a drop of water taken 
from the river. A man, for example, who is worth fifty or a 
hundred thousand dollars, may give his fifties and hundreds in 
charity, and not feel it in the least in his style and manner of 
living, or in one substantial enjoyment of life. What he gives is 
so little in comparison with his means, that but for the act of 
giving neither he nor his family would ever know it. Now, we 

o not say that a man giving in these circumstances may not be 
actuated by true benevolence. But this we say, that his giving 
thus furnishes no decisive proof of the fact—is no test of the 
strength of benevolent principle within him, and for the plain 
reason, that in what he gives * makes no sacrifice and practices 
no self-denial. It is only when a man’s charities oblige him to 
sacrifice some personal convenience, or to deny himself some per- 
sonal enjoyment, that he affords proof of the vigor and generosity 
of his benevolence. This was the case of the poor widow. She 
had nothing to give but what she needed to live upon; but by a 
free, noble act of self-denial, she cast in that, even all her living, 
and thus showed herself em of a generous, self-sacrificing 
spirit of benevolence, to which the rich, who only cast in of their 
abundance, could make no pretension. 

3. She gave more than they in the power of her example. 
The two mites which she cast into the treasury of the Lord have 
become many millions since the humble deed was done. The 
Saviour noticed the act at the time as deserving of special atten- 
tion, and calling his disciples to him, pointed out the example of 
the poor widow as worthy of all imitation. That example the 
Holy Spirit caused to be entered upon the sacred page, and there 
it has stood ever since, to be read of all Christ’s disciples, and to 
excite them to go and do likewise. The effect has been incon- 
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ceivably great. The whole results of the poor widow’s humble 
charity will never be known till they are disclosed in eternity. 
ITow often has her example been appealed to by the ministers of 
Christ in pressing the claims of Christian charity on his followers ! 
And how many thousands and millions of Christians, both rich 
and poor, have been led by that same example to a higher 
standard of duty and to more generous deeds of benevolence! So 
it will be till the end of time, and in the revelations of the last 
‘lay it may be found that the widow’s two mites were the noblest 
and most productive charity that was ever bestowed. 

The influence of example in the matter of giving, often de- 
pends, not on the amount given, but on the circumstances in 
which it is given. There was very little merit in the rich men’s 
casting of their abundance into the treasury of the Lord; and 
their example was noticed by our Saviour, not as being worthy of 
special remembrance, but as a foil to set off the liberality of the 

wor widow. The example, prompted by true benevolence, and 
involving the exercise of self-denial, is held up as a pattern for 
the imitation of Christians in all ages, and its influence has been 
great, and will continue to be while the world shall stand. 

So universally ; it is not so much what a man gives as how he 
gives, in what spirit, and in what oir to his means, that 
imparts influence to his example. If he gives grudgingly, or 
gives because his neighbor does, or gives little when he has the 
means and ought to give much, his example will be likely to in- 
jure rather than help the cause of Christian charity, and often it 
would have been better if he had given nothing than to have 
given what he did, and in the spirit and manner in which he 
gave it. 

It is the man who gives cheerfully, who gives from a sense of 
duty, and is willing to practice some self-denial that he may have 
it in his power to give, he it is whose example will have the 
widest ml most happy effect in promoting the cause of benevo- 
lence, and building up the kingdom of Christ. If to do good to 
the bodies and wal of men, you are known to practice self-denial, 
and willingly make sacrifices of pease ease and comfort, your 
example will attract attention and others will go and do likewise. 
A poor laborer, for instance, in order that he may have it in his 
power to do something for the cause of Christ, resolves to lay 
aside a portion of his daily earnings, or to deny himself some 
gratification or luxury which he might innocently enjoy. The 
amount of what he thus saves may be small, but with a thankful 
heart he casts it into the common stock and prays for a blessing 
to attend it. His example becomes known, and thousands, it may 
he, are induced to imitate it; and thus the charity of the poor 
laborer, like that of the poor widow, is multiplied many-fold, and 
swells in the end to a great amount. Numerous instances of this 
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kind might be mentioned as having actually occurred in the bene- 
volent operations of the day, and they most happily illustrate the 
power of example as exhibited in acts of Christian benevolence 
and Christian self-denial. 

4. The poor widow did more than all those who cast in of 
their abundance, in the effect which her conduct had on her own 
spirit and character. t she gave cost her something. Being 
dependent on her own industry for support, forecast ond: economy 
were necessary that she might have any thing to give; and when 
she gave her two mites, earned with labor and saved with self- 
denial, it was an act which called into exercise the best feelings 
of her heart, and was connected with thought, reflection, and 
prayer. All these circumstances were fitted to have an influence 
on her character, and to form in her the habit of self-denial and 
of benevolent action. Whereas, the rich, who cast in of their 
superfluous store, only gave what they could spare as well as not— 
what cost them no care or economy, and called them to no self- 
denial in any one luxury or enjoyment of life. Their charity, 
therefore, though far greater in amount than that of the poor 
widow, was not likely to have near so great an influence on their 
character. It is only when giving calls into existence the 
thoughts of the mind and the affections of the heart, and costs 
the how something, that it is fitted to produce its highest and 
best effect. A man who has an estate or income, worth thousands 
a year, and gives just because he can give as well as not, and 
thinks and cares but little about it, is far less likely to form a 
character of true benevolence than a man who, though in humble 
circumstances as to property, gives according to his ability, and 
contrives by industry and self-denial to acquire means to alleviate 
the wants and promote the well-being of his fellow-men. It is 
the merchant at though his income be small, bears a generous 
part in the benevolent operations of the day; it is the mechanic, 
who rises early and late takes rest, that he may support his family, 
and yet contrives to save something for the cause of Christ; it is 
the humble domestic, and the day laborer, who, by self-denial, 
contrive to give; and the poor widow who, though alone in the 
world, and dependent on her own hands for support, casts her two 
mites, even all her living, into the treasury of the Lord—these 
are the persons in whom the _— of benevolence is likely te 
acquire the greatest vigor and on whose character this heaven- 
— will draw its brightest and most attractive features. 

a — 

5. The poor widow gave more than all those who cast in of 
their abundance, in the rewards of the last day. The Bible as- 
sures us that every act done in the name of Christ, and for the 
good of his cause, though it be but the giving of a cup of cold 
water to one of his disciples, shall, in the day of final account, 
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receive a gracious reward. And the rewards bestowed on that 

day will be measured, not by the splendor of a man’s deeds—not 

by the amount he may have given in charity, or the number whom 

he may have fed an clothed from his bounty, but by the spirit 

with which he performed these duties, by the motives which in- 

fluenced him in his conduct, and the self-denials and sacrifices 

which he willingly made in the cause of benevolence. Great and 

small will not mean thé same things then that they do now. We 

say of such a man, he gave a great sum for a particular object— 

and of another, he gave a small sum; but a very different 

record may have been entered in the book of God. When 

that book shall be opened to disclose the different accounts 

of men, the great question will be, not how much did you give, 

or what princely act did you perform in some particular case, but 

what had you a heart to do, what did you sincerely desire to do, 

what were your means of doing, and did you give and do accord- 

ing to your means to advance the cause of Christ on earth? Tried - 
by this rule, the poor widow will receive a reward of preéminent 

distinction in the day of final account. She gave of her want, 

she gave in the true spirit of self-denial, and gave all her living; 

and in the adjustments of the great day, her two mites will Be 

found of infinitely more value then all the gifts which the rich . 
cast in of their abundance. Most truly, theh, did our Saviour 
say : * This poor widow has given more than they all.” She gave 
more according to the means she possessed ; she evinced a 
and more practical spirit of benevolence. Her example has 
exerted a far wider and happier influence ; what she did had a 
more decided and beneficent effect on her character; and all 
— prepared her for a more distinguished reward in 
glory. . 

In review of this subject we can not but notice, 

1. How kindly the Gospel accommodates its claims of benefi- 
cent service to the circumstances of men. It requires, and justly 
requires, all who sit under its light or enjoy its privileges, what- 
ever be their condition in life, to bear a part—to do something in 
—— the empire of truth and holiness on earth. But in re- 
quiring this, it expects no man to go beyond his means, or, to do 
more than he is able to do. To serve God acceptably M this 
thing it is not necessary that you possess great wealth or great 
talents, or that you fill a station of extensive influence among 
men. It is only necessary that you do good according to the 
means which divine providence has put into your hands; and whe- 
ther those means be great or onal or what you do be much or 


little, it is accepted of God, and a yar reward is laid up for 


you in heaven. How wisely suited is this to encourage these to 
whom providence has denied the riches of this world! Persons 
in this situation are apt to suppose that they can do nothing to 
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aid the cause of benevolence, and that it were the vainest thing 
in the world for them to cast in the little they may save from 
their penury unto the offerings of God. But look at the poor 
widow. Her indigence did not preclude her from bearing a part 
in the cause of benevolence, nor from securing for herself the 
reward of well-doing. She did what she could, and though her 
charity was the smallest sum that could well be estimated, it met 
with the divine acceptance, and she received the testimony of the 
Saviour that she had done more than they all who of their abun- 
dance cast into the treasury of the Lord. Go and do likewise, 
and you shall receive a like commendation and a like reward. It 
matters not what are your circumstances in life: however poor, 
however dependent, the blessed Gospel puts it in your power to 
become a co-worker with God in God’s most noble work. You 
have the means of doing good if you have the power of self- 
denial ; and however few or limited your means may be, if you 

. faithfully employ them, doing what you can, your humblest ser- 
vice shall not be rejected, but be approved of God, and form a 
gem in your future crown of glory. 

2. The poor, no more than the rich, should excuse themselves 
from bearing a part in promoting, by their charities, the cause of 
benevolence. The commended example of the poor widow makes 
this manifest ; but-it is also evident from other considerations. It 


is a great privilege to be permitted to bear even the humblest 
part in building up the kingdom of Christ. It not only stands 
0 


connected with a glorious reward hereatter, but exerts a present 
most happy influence upon the heart and character. It calls into 
exercise the purest and best affections of the soul; unites the 
agency of man with the agency of God in building up His king- 
tom of truth and holiness on earth, and inspires in the bosom 
even of the poorest and most humble individual engaged in this 
service, the feeling that he is of some consequence in the world, 
and may do something to promote the glory of God and benefit 
his fellow-men. This is an influence of the most important kind ; 
and no person, however poor, should willingly deprive himself of 
it by declining to take a part in the operations of benevolence. 
If he can not give much, let him give little; at any rate, let him 
give,@nd that, not merely because it is his duty, but because it is 
a privilege, fitted to have the happiest eifect in opening his heart, 
in expanding his views, and in purifying and elevating his charac- 
ter. It is on this principle the Scripture declares, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. He who always receives, but 
never gives, acquires, as a matter of course, a narrow, contracted, 
selfish character. His soul has no expansion, no benevolent im- 
pulses, no elevation of aim. He learns to feel, and think, and 
care only for himself. This is so universally the effect of always 
receiving but never giving, that I should deem it a great unhap- 
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piness, even for those who are themselves dependent on charity, 
not to be in the habit of doing something for the good of others. 
If it be asked how they can do this, I answer, if in no other way, 
let them occasionally deny themselves a meal of victuals, as 
the poor widow did, that des may have something to. give in 
charity. Every person who has it in his power to practice self- 
denial has it in his power to give to the cause of benevolence. So 
you see that the question here is not whether you are rich or 
poor, but simply, whether you can, in any particular case, prac- 
tice saihduaial, If you can, (and who can not?) then is it your 
duty to contribute to the benevolent operations of the day. Nor 
will you wish to be excused from this, unless you wish also to vio- 
late a duty, to forego a privilege, and deprive yourself of one of 
the happiest and most essential means of improving your heart 
and elevating your character. 

3. Those who give the least in charity deny themselves the 
most. If this seem a paradox in statement, it is nevertheless a 
truth in fact. Here is a man possessed of a large estate, but he 
gives nothing, or next to nothing, to aid the cause of benevolence. 
He lives only to get, to lay up, and selfishly enjoy. Mark, now, 
of what this man denies himself. He denies himself the plea- 
sure of exercising benevolent affections, and the high and pure 
enjoyment of doing good. He denies himself that invaluable 
effect of beneficent action which consists in enlarging and purify- 
ing the heart, and assimilating the character to the image of 
Christ. He denies himself the privilege and honor of codpe- 
rating with God, and angels, and the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, in the greatest and noblest work that is going forward on 
earth. He denies himself, in fine, of the present favor of God, 
and of the everlasting rewards of his kingdom. But more than 
this, he brings upon himself all the evils of a groveling earth- 
born selfishness; he fills his bosom with the materials of discon- 
tent, and vexation, and self-reproach ; he heaps upon himself the 
guilt of perverting the blessings of providence, and of violating 
all his duties as an accountable steward of God; and, finally, he 
prepares himself to lie down in everlasting poverty and woe in the 
future world. Say now, does not this man deny himself of in- 
tinitely more than if he were to give all his goods to feed the poor ? 
To do this, would not cost him his piety, would not cost him 
his soul, his God, and heaven. But his doing what he does—living 
only for himself, always receiving but never giving, does cost him 
all this. Is there any self-denial then, or, to speak more 
properly, self-deprivation, like that which the selfish, covetous 
man practices—any loss like that which he sustains, who feels no 
interest and takes no part in advancing the cause of God and the 
good of mankind ? 

4. Property is a blessing only when its owner has a heart to 
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make a right use of it. What is a real blessing toa man? That 
which promotes his highest present and eternal well-being. When 
does property have this effect? Not when you get and hoard it 
up with miserly care; not when you spend it in luxurious living, 
or in costly equipage, or in other selfish gratifications; not when 
you amass and lay it up in large amount for your children, the 
usual effect of which is to corrupt and destroy, rather than to 
benefit and save them; but it is when you feel that your property 
is a trust committed to you of God—when in acquiring it you are 
governed by his will and aim at his glory; and in using it you 
act under a practical sense of your responsibility, and. sincerely 
endeavor to employ it in that way in which it will be productive 
of the greatest amount of good—then it is that the possession of 
property is a blessing to you. Property acquired from any other 
motive, or used for any other end, is not a blessing but rather a 
curse. Was it not so in the case of the rich fool, who, when his 
barns could no longer contain his abundant goods, resolved to pull 
them down and build larger? Was it not so in the case of that 
other rich man who, though in his lifetime he was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day, died and 
went to the place of torment? But wealth possessed and used in 
the spirit of the poor widow, is an inestimable blessing, as it isa 
means not only of personal comfort but of extending the useful- 
ness of its possessor, promoting his piety, and increasing his hap- 
piness during eternity. And it is the spirit of this widow, whose 
example we have been contemplating, which specially needs to 
be breathed through the Church at the present day, to animate its 
members and lead them to a proper estimate and a proper use of 
the property intrusted to them as stewards of God. It is a fear- 
ful curse which at this moment rests upon the Church, that there 
is so much unemployed capital in her coffers, so much treasure 
held back from the Lord Jesus Christ, and used only for worldly 
and selfish purposes. This it is that spreads a cloud over the 
lory of Zion, and causes her to sit in sackcloth and mourning; 
this it is that eats out the piety of Christians and keeps them 
feeble and sickly in the service of their Lord and Saviour; this it 
is that holds back the rising of the millennial day, and leaves so 
many millions in our own and in heathen lands destitute of the 
means of salvation, to grope without God and without hope their be- 
nighted way to the grave and eternity. Oh! when will the professed 
disciples of the blessed Saviour learn the divine lesson, that they 
are not their own, but are bought with a price? When will they 
begin to live more entirely in the spirit of Him who, though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we, through his 
poverty, miglit be made rich ? 
My beloved brethren and friends, let me hope that yon will 
admit the spirit of this subject to your bosoms, and exemplify 
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something of the fruits of it in the service to which you are this 
week to be called. Let me hope that in that service you will not 
forget that you owe all your precious privileges and your immortal 
hopes to the Gospel of the grace of God, and that for the want of 
that Gospel vast multitudes in your own country are in a state 
scarcely less deplorable and hopeless than the benighted heathen. 
Remember these your brethren in their spiritual destitution, and 
contribute as God has prospered you to send them the bread and 
the water of life. And as in the case of the poor widow, so in 
yours, bear it in mind, when yon give, that Christ your Saviour 
will be present to see how you cast in unto the offerings of God ; 
and that, if you give with a cheerful heart and a liberal hand, 
ape to your means, whether rich or poor, much or little, 
he will bestow on you his high commendation, and remember 


your deed with his favor in the great day of account. Keeping 
these things in mind, you will welcome the call of the collectors 
for your donation. Their service they will find not an irksome 
but a pleasant one, and the result will show that you have a heart 
to feel for your fellow-men destitute of God’s Gospel, and a hand 
tosend them relief, remembering the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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“THEN they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid. And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. And I 
knew that thou hearest me always; but because of the people which stand by I said it, 
that they may believe that thou hast sent me. And whenhe thus had spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And he that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave-clothes: and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith 
unto them, Loose him, and Jet him go.”—Jonn 11; 41-44, 


Tus is simple and grand! Is it not? There is eloquence in 
history, and here is both the proof and the illustration of it. Our 
Lord himself calls this incident of his life of ministry, “ the glory 
of God,” provided the sight of it be “ mixed with faith.” Such 
a text is in itself a sermon, a book, a world of matter, a fountain 


* Preached at Bebek, Pera, Turkey. At Andover, Williamstown, Newburyport, Yale 
College Chapel, Madison Square Church, New-York, etc,—Eb. N. P, 
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of thought and feeling, a river of consolation, a burst of light and 
glory upon the soul. May we have grace to contemplate it ina 
evout and believing spirit ! 

Our way leads us to Bethany to-day, and our place of meeting 
is a still and retired garden. We stand before a cave cut in the 
side of a hill for a family buryin = A great stone closes 
the entrance. The grass and waedl etray the marks of a recent 
burial, and seem still bedewed with tears of sorrow, of bitter 
grief, of broken hearts that refuse to be comforted, and of sympa- 
thy too. Some of these tears, I fear, were rendered keener by 
an expectations of help desired but not obtained, and 
by the secret murmurings of hearts not altogether subdued to the 
mysterious, but holy and benevolent ways and designs of Jesus. 

hat has happened in the town of Bethany itself, we know. 
Lazarus whom Jesus loved, has suddenly become dangerously ill. 
His sisters, tenderly concerned for their brother, think it sufficient 
to appeal to the known kindness of their beloved Master by the 
simple, modest intelligence sent by a special messenger, saying : 
“Lord, he whom thou lovest, is sick.” Surely, they thought, he 
will either hasten to our relief on the wings of love, or send the 
blest word of power and life, Lazarus shall live! But alas! Jesus 
neither comes nor sends any word of comfort. Lazarus grows 
feebler—Jesus delays still—at last Lazarus dies and is buried, 
while Jesus, apparently unconcerned about him, is far from the 
house of mourning. During all the tedious days and nights, 
growing anxieties and bitterly disappointed hopes, the sisters 
groaned, times without number, “ If Jesus were here, our brother 
would live! Why then does he not come?’ And when Lazarus 
was dead they sighed: “If He had been here, Lazarus would not 
have died!” But ah! where is he—where? At last, four days 
after Lazarus’ death, Jesus comes; but instead of repairing di- 
rectly to the house of mourning, he stops at some other place. 
Martha hastens to see him there. He sends for Mary also, and in 
his conversations with them, he utters some mysterious sentiments, 
of Lazarus’ resurrection, of his own control over death, and of the 
power of faith in him as the present and eternal triumph over 
death and hell. And now, there is coming out from the town of 
Bethany a crowd of people. They draw near to the garden-gate. 
Who are they? First comes Jesus. Tis face is placid as the 
morning sky, but the dew of sadness is on his cheeks. He has 
wept. Tears still tremble in his eyes, because of the ravages of 
sin and death, and of the perverseness and dejection even of his 
best friends. Near to him, by his side, right and left, I see Mar- 
tha and Mary. The one betrays a powerful inward struggle in 
mind and heart, between doubt, fear, and hope; the ol is 
melted into uncontrollable sorrow. Then came the disciples, sur- 
rounded and followed by a mixed multitude of people. Silence, 
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solemnity, sorrow, wonder, and wistful expectation of things to 
come, are depicted in each face in varying depth and proportion. 
They enter the garden. They arrive at the spot, and range them- 
selves around the entrance of the cave, though in respectful dis- 
tance from the Lord’s person. We take our places among them. 
All is still; you can hear the hearts beat in the circle. Jesus 
breaks the silence. “Take ye away the stone,” he says. Every 
countenance is pale with amazement at this command. “Lord, 
he hath been dead Four pays,” Martha exclaims ; he is not a corpse 
still warm on his couch, or hardly cold, hastening to the grave. 
It is allover! No power will be able ——” “Stop, Martha, 
Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest 
see the glory of God?” “Take ye away the stone!” The stone 
is lifted away, and the tomb is open. 

One moment of awful silence follows, and every eye is riveted 
upon /7Zim. “ And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 

We have entered upon the scene. No human mind or tongue 
can add to its beauty or its power. But contemplate its practical 
bearings, we may, and it is for this purpose that I invite your de- 
vout attention— 


I. To the prayer of Jesus: 
II. To his deed ; and 
III. To the object of both. 


I. “ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 

So, then, Jesus had prayed before in reference to Lazarus and 
his sisters, while he was yet in Bethabara. The words now before 
us are but the echo of his former devotional converse with his 
Father on this very subject. Yes, his very first aspiration doubt- 
less brought the Amen from heaven, “Lazarus shall live.” . This 
transaction, indeed, seems to have taken place even before the sad 
message and the request of Martha and Mary came from Bethany. 
For when the intelligence comes that Lazarus is dangerously il 
Jesus is in no way surprised. He knew it. And he knew more; 
he knew that Lazarus would die and be raised by him from the 
dead ; that this must not be done until the fourth day, and that it 
would redound to his own and his Father’s united glory in the 
salvation of believing souls. ‘Then they took away the stone from 
the place where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up his eyes 
and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. And J 
knew that thou hearest me always; but because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” What an insight this opens into the sanctuary of his 
mind! What a clear and striking proof it gives of his constant 
intimacy with his Father in heaven! How it shows us the inward 
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sweep of his thoughts and at combining in one consciousness 
the truly human and the holy divine! Here we see also mani- 
fested already in the days of his flesh something of that comprehen- 
siveness of being, of relation, of sympathy, of power and agency, 
anticipating time and overleaping space, which now qualifies him 
and him alone, to be the High Priest of all his saints in all ages, 
bearing their names sculptured upon his heart, and resting upon 
his shoulders with all their cares, sorrows, necessities, and all their 
true temporal and eternal interests and concerns! 

Again: The position which our Saviour assumes in addressing 
his Father is one of dependence, though not of inferiority. Let 
these two things never be contoandlia: The humblest man may 
be independent of the greatest, and the greatest dependent upon 
the most inferior person. Jesus is dependent here, but no more. 
This dependence of the Son upon the Father, sustained by him in 
our stead and for us, is a great part in the scheme of redemption. 
In them who are Christ’s it has changed the dependence of mere 
creatures, into the willing, cheerful, holy, and I may say, honor- 
able dependence of loving children, honoring both the father and 
him who has thus nobilitated the dependence of his people, and 
blessing those who exercise this filial dependence on Christ with 
an enjoyment here and hereafter through eternity in some respects 
superior to that of angels. 

es, it is the happiest and noblest exercise of mind to throw 
ourselves into the arms of our Father in heaven, as his children 
in Christ. But in order that we should be able to do so, and have 
not only a filial Aeart but also a filial right to do it, and that it 
should be acceptable to the Father of lights, the “holy Father,” it 
was necessary that Christ should exercise this feeling for us and 
in human flesh. And this he did, and therefore he said, “ Father 
not my will, but thine be done,” and again, “ Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me.” 

But that it may ae that this dependence was not a position 
unworthy of the Only-begotten of the Father, he adds: “And I 
knew that thus hearest me always; but because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” Let no one think that this state of vicarious depend- 
ence involves so much as the possibility of thy refusing any posi- 
tive desire of mine. I and thou are one. “Thou Father art in 
me and lin thee.” The sheep of our common flock are in thy 
hand and in my hand, and no one shall be able to pluck them out 
of our united hands. J have no need of exercising this humble 
dependence except for those that are mine, that their dependence 
as children upon their Father in heaven may be the fruit of mine, 
being thus authorized, awakened, and called into exercise, sanc- 
tified, and rendered acceptable. J have no need of prayer except 
for their sakes that they may be entitled to the privilege of prayer, 
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and disposed and inspired to offer it, and that their prayer may 
become acceptable at the throne of heavenly grace. 

Ilere is scope for reflection, whosoever can reflect, and for ex 
rience, whosoever will try. All the exercises of the human mind 
and heart of Christ—all his sympathies, his sorrows, his condition, 
and sense of dependence towards his Father, his faith and trust, his 

rayer and praise, all were not only personally holy exercises of 
iim,’ but vicarious for us, and destined to be operatwe and effect- 
ual in us. The believer, uniting his exercises of mind and heart 
with those of Christ, and by faith appropriating the merit of the 
latter to himself before God, is thus perfected an Christ at once, 
while the life of Jesus is being successively and growingly mani- 
fested in him, Christ is increasing to the accomplishment of his 
“perfect stature” in the believing soul. All our prayer must 
therefore melt into his prayer, all owr praise into Azs praise, all 
our faith and filial trust into Ads, all our performance of duty 
into Ais perfect life, all ovr sorrow into Ais sorrow, all our tears 
in Ads tears, owr death itself into Acs death: so shall our eternity 
melt into Ads eternity and our bliss be wrapt into Ais eternal glory. 


II. But we come to his deed. 

Jesus stands before the cave, two or three steps from it. The 
rest encircle him and the cave. He hae lifted up his eyes to 
heaven; he as uttered a brief but solemn aspiration. All is 
silent again. The most solemn and anxious expectation of the 
company has well nigh reached its highest pitch. The prayer 
was short, very short. Had he felt one shadow of doubt it would 
have been longer, he would have wrestled in prayer. But no. 
Jesus now directs his eyes to the open entrance of the cave. 
What! is he going to speak to the mass of putrefaction inside? 
Or will he perhaps enter into it and touch the corpse already dis- 
organized, and bring it out, as it were, reformed—created over 
again? Will he succeed? What if he fails? What if he suc- 
ceeds? What But all this inward rush of fluctuating 
thought is cut short. Jesus, calm, clear, placid, but firm, lifts up 
his voice above its common pitch, as speaking to some one inside 
the sepulchre. “ He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” 
The sound of his words have again ceased to vibrate. All is still- 
ness again. Now the feelings of all, save Jesus himself, become 
almost unbearable. The bosoms are ready to burst. Every eye 
is riveted—no more upon Jesus, but upon the dark cave from 
which the pale figure of Lazarus is toemerge—or not to emerge— 
one out of two. The moment was intensely exciting, because unut- 
terably fraught with consequences, Jesus has entered single-handed 
into a contest with death, fatal to one side or the other. He has 
come to close quarters with the king of terrors, The moment for the 
trial of strength has come, the decision must follow—follow with- 
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out another moment’s delay! The monster has carried away an- 
other prey which Jesus professes to rescue, and that now. Nor is 
that prey, still warm, quivering in his gory jaws; nor has he 
merely begun to tear and swallow its severed limbs. *He has 
swallowed the whole of it ; it has gone down his capacious throat. 
The digestion of the prey has begun and is fast advancing. That 

rey is therefore not to be plucked out from his teeth ore deep 
Jaws, (prophets had done that before by divine power,) but from 
those innermost ¢ntestincs of the monster which had never yet 
given up any thing. Even divine power was now to do a work it 
never did before, outdoing its own most wonderful works. 

And now, if Lazarus remains where he is, if the decomposed 
parts of his body are not reconstructed by an act of creative 
power; if what has become stagnant in death does not become 
an animated liquid ; if the airy parts that have escaped already 
are not returned or replaced, the vital organic relations of the 
thousand-stringed harp of animal vitality are not reintroduced 
and tuned, pee if the soul is not brought back from the world of 


spirits to quicken a mass of clay, limestone, carbon, fiber, water, 
and various other substances into a human body, then the whole 
fabric of those solemn claims which Jesus had been urging for 
more than three years past ; then all his promises, his doctrines, the 
hopes he held out to the world, his prophecies, all his pretensions, 


his very character ; all, all will instantly fall right down over his 
defenseless head, and bury him and his pretended salvation under 
its ruins, and great indeed will be the fall of rar house! And his 
disciples will stand there, blank, deluded fools, now undeceived 
by an undeniable fact—the very rottenness of Lazarus will proclaim 
it, Jesus of Nazareth is a poor, self-deluded man! Death will 
wave his banner, shout triumph and brandish his sword over our 
race without another opposing champion, and the prince of dark- 
ness will proclaim his perpetual and undisputed possession of our 
race for time and eternity. 

But if Lazarus should come forth, if the very bowels of death 
disgorge the forlorn prey; if the laws of both worlds, the visible 
we the invisible, should yield submissively to the command of 
Jesus; if death and he that hath the power of death, should un- 
clinch their impotent grasp, retiring from the ground of contest 
confounded, routed foes, and Lazarus in life and health, clothed 
with his habitual strength, leave the dark vault and walk home 
with his Master, his sisters, and his friends, and that because Jesus 
willed it and commanded it; then let his Messiahship, his divine 
character, his power to save from death, be questioned no more, 
unless it be by those who choose to earn for themselves the ab- 
horrence of heaven and the contempt of hell. In the ruinous re- 
jection of this evidence they will ultimately stand alone. For if 

azarus comes out of his grave alive and sound, and that in Pal- 
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estine and towards the spring, and on the fourth day after his 
death—not to say heaven—nay hell will acknowledge, willingly 
or unwillingly, His divine glory and power. Satanwill’ believe 
it, yea know it by experience ; the angel of death, the executioner 
of our race, will confess it; the impotent, imbecile, hard-hearted, 
ungrateful sinner alone, he for whom Jesus died, and whom he de- 
sires to save from death, he alone denies His power, commits the 
suicide of his own soul and sinks to hell pursued by the thunder- 
bolts of the offended majesty of heaven, and received by peals of 
laughter from the spirits of darkness. 

ut we turn to the cave. Harken! there is a sound issuing 
from it! The deep cavern has become vocal! Look! Some- 
oo is moving there. Some light | and flickering across 
the darkness inside; a shape appears! Lazarus stands on the 
threshold of the cave, alive, in the full rays of the day pouring 
down upon him! No weakness, no sensitiveness to air or light 
appear in him. Only glad surprise at this scene which now sur- 
rounds him as compared with the last sad gleam of his earthly 
remembrance on his dying-bed, is expressed in his features. | But 
while Lazarus is laboring to combine in his mind the cloudy red 
of a setting earthly sun and the dawn of an unclonded eternity, 
just seen and left behind, with the sunshine of terrestrial realities, 
and the presence of Jesus, the sun and center of both worlds, 
there rolls through the company a resistless, overwhelming tide 
of astonishment, fear, awe, delight, exultation! You will release 
me from the duty of describing the feelings and embraces of the 
sisters and the brother. This storm of emotion on all sides threat- 
ened to pass the limits of soundness, certainly those of the sacred 
decorum of this great and solemn moment. Jesus, ever the 
sane, ever divine, interferes. ‘Loose him and let him go.” La- 
zarus is attended to as well as the situation and place permitted 
it, and the whole now happy band return to Bethany to Lazarus’ 
house. The evening comes; Jesus appreciating the importance 
of calm and silent reflection after a scene like this, dismisses the 
strangers, and the company gradually leave. The house is closed 
against intruders, and all settles down into the usual family calm. 
Jesus the Sun and Center of a happy circle of pious souls, each 
grateful heart being filled with solemnity and holy Fick and the 
whole house with the special divine presence—an indescribable, a 
matchless scene! But 





III. In all this Jesus had an object. 

What is that? Certainly not to add a few years to Lazarus’ 
earthly career. No indeed! Our Saviour indicates the direct 
and immediate object of his deed by saying: “ Because of the 
people which stand by.” In these he wishes to produce a certain 
religious state of mind, saying, “ That they may delieve that thou 
9 
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hast sent me.” To another part of the same object of this whole 
extraordinary occurrence he directs our minds, where he says: 
“ This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that 
the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” The entire object, 
therefore, is this, namely : By the resurrection of Lazarus from the 
dead, four days after his decease, Jesus labored to bring the souls 
of those around him to an ultimate decision as to the Deine cha- 
racter of his mission—to a mature and sober conviction that he was 
the Prince of life and the promised Saviour from sin and death, 
and to the exercise of such a faith in him as would secure to them 
the salvation of their souls. By this great end achieved, the 
glory of the Father and the glory of the Son, or their one united 
lory, should be promoted as is most fit and proper. The time of 
his z arture was at hand. It was high time that his friends and 
disciples should be as fully settled in their views concerning, and 
their attachment to, him as they could be before his death and 
resurrection, and previous to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

And who will not feel at once that this great event had a pow- 
erful influence upon the religious character of Lazarus, Martha, 
and Mary, of the twelve, the seventy, all the friends of Christ, and 
every thinking, inquiring soul? 

Nor did our Saviour lose sight of ws here present. In its wider 
but legitimate bearings the text means us. “ Because of the peo- 
ple.” To these ‘‘people” we belong beyond a doubt. Jesus 
raised Lazarus from the dead that we might believe. If the won- 
derful deed was done for the “ people” within the reach of its influ- 
ence, then it was both done and wrirren for us. 

“That they may believe that thou hast sent me.” Many will 
say here, Oh! we believe that, and never had a doubt of it. This 
may be. There is abroad a great deal of belief in Jesus and his 
divine mission, but without faith. Many infidels believe it, after 
their fashion ; the Mohammedans believe it in their way. Millions 
of nominal Christians profess the belief, and do believe it; the 
Jews generally believed it then, even the Sanhedrim could not 
resist the conviction, (John 3: 2;) and certainly Martha, Mary, 
the twelve, and many others lived zm this conviction. He was a 
prophet, or the prophet, or the Messiah, according as the strength 
and stretch of every man’s mind was. But none of them had as 
yet any correct impression of his character or any adequate exer- 
cise of faith in him. Doubtless a certain kind of faith in Christ 
did, and does exist extensively ; but any and every faith will not 
save, and what does not save is not worth having, and Jesus cer- 
tainly meant to say that his desire was that both they who then 
surrounded him, and we, should have such views of, and such liv- 
ing and appropriating faith in, him as the Prince of life, the Lord 
of glory, as would save the soul and glorify his Father and him 
through all eternity. 
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In closing, let us 
1. Think of our state by nature. It is plain death, and simple 
descent into the grave, and farther down into the pit. Oh! let 
that impression sink deep into our hearts and rouse every slum- 
— energy to a salutary alarm while it is called to-day. 

2. Let us realize that we have an almighty Saviour from our 
“low estate.” The grave of humanity is open, and Jesus stands 
before it. They that hear the voice of the Son of God shall live. 

3. My unconverted hearers, Jesus stands before your respective 
graves. 1e calls, “ Come forth.” Doany of you hear that voice ? 
Will you obey it? Will you now? Choose ye this day, for soon 
he will pass on. Then the stone will be rolled again upon the 
mouth of your sepulchre. Nor will it be removed again till that 
day which is hastening towards you on the wings of time. For, 

4. “The hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth.” Come they will. 
Then all will obey. But those who refused to come forth here to 
live, will then come forth to dic. Then come forth now and live! 
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A DISCOURSE ON THE DEATH OF DR. N. W. TAYLOR. 


“ Anp they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.”—DANIEL 12: 3. 


Wuat glorious promises are held out, in the Bible, to those who 
spend their lives in bringing sinners to God! They are pro- 
nounced blessed even in their persecutions. Having a part in the 
sufferings of Christ, they go to reign with Him on high. They 
are forever lifted above the troubles of this dying existence, as 
the firmament is exalted above theearth. In the sphere to which 
they are removed they are like the stars set in the tranquil sky. 
No man can’ pluck them down out of the hand of the Father. 
They are together there in heaven, shining on one another with a 
mingled radiance, reflected from “the Lamb who is the light 
thereof.” They do not die and pass away like the inhabitants of 
the earth, but they resemble the stars which have held their course 
undimmed from the morning of creation until now. Their life is 
everlasting—an everlasting progress in knowledge, and purity, 
and blessedness. Yea, when the stars shall fall, and the heaven 
depart as a scroll, the Apostles of God will continue near their 
Redeemer forever and ever! 
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We cherish the hope that the venerated father whose body we 
have lately committed to the grave, was a true minister of Christ, 
and that Christ was with him, according to the promise, unto the 
end, and that now he is with Christ in the mansions prepared for 
His followers. We honor the Creator when we recognize any real 
excellence to be found in his creature. We honor the Saviour 
when we admire the fruit of his grace, and contemplate the work 
of those whom he has led by the hand. Only let us keep in mind 
the words of John the Baptist—himself “a burning and shining 
light ”—“ A man can receive nothing except it be given him from 
heaven.” 

Grant me your attention while I attempt to delineate the vir- 
tues of the deceased, and interweave the leading circumstances of 
his life and death. 


Natuante, Witi1am Taytor was born in the town of New- 
Milford, Connecticut, on the 28d of June, 1786. His an- 
cestors were from England. His grandfather, for whom he was 
named, was the pastor of the town upwards of fifty years, and a 
member of the Corporation of this College about half that period— 
from 1774 until his death. He was a vigorous preacher, a wise 
and affectionate counselor, and an ardent friend of liberty. Dur- 
ing a part of the old French war, he was chaplain of a regiment 
of Connecticut og a and his farewell sermon to the soldiers, 
preached at Crown Point, is an evidence both of his patriotic zeal 
and his Christian fidelity. His family were possessed of wealth. 
Two of his sons were graduates of the College ; but the father of 
our departed friend was a farmer, and a highly respected 
citizen in his native town. There Dr. Taylor spent his early 
years. As a boy he was remarkable for his 2 vel of body and 
the activity of his mind. In every school to which he was sent, 
as his contemporaries remember, he was seen at the head of his 
class. An excellent mother made him, her youngest son, the 
object of a love peculiarly tender and watchful. Time never wore 
away her image from his grateful heart. For out-of-door sports, 
like hunting and fishing, he acquired a hearty relish, which he 
long retained. His especial fondness for domestic animals grew 
up in boyhood. He always took delight in his garden ; and his 
uncommon skill in horsemanship, so well known to all his friends, 
gave him diversion in the midst of arduous studies. These cha- 
racteristics may also be traced back to his early life. 

He prepared for College under the tuition of Dr. Azel Backus, 
afterwards President of ‘Hamilton College, who had established a 
select school for boys in his parish at Bethlehem. He was a man 
of original and decided character, with much intellectual force 
and depth of ae He became strongly attached to his young 
pupil; and I have heard Dr. Taylor describe a meeting which he 
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had, soon after he had begun to preach, with his old .instructor, 
when Dr. Backus, placing his elt on the shoulder of his youth- 
ful friend, expressed in a very simple and touching manner—the 
tears flowing down his cheeks—the joy he felt at the report of his 
success. Dr. Taylor entered College in 1800, when he was only 
fourteen years of age ; but he was soon attacked with an affection 
of the eyes, which compelled him to leave. He came back and 
joined the next class, but he was again obliged to lay aside study, 
for the same cause. Once more he returned, in the autumn of 
1805, so far recovered as to be able to finish the course, and gra- 
duate in 1807. But his repeated es involving the 
loss of three years, had, for the time, chilled his aspirations, and 
he resumed his studies in the third instance rather to gratify his 
ser than with any hope or intention of Sa a scholar. 

fe said himself, concerning this period: “Though I had pre- 
viously felt an intense interest in study, I had, by that time, en- 
tirely lost it. Occasionally, however, my emulation was stirred ; 
but it was to little purpose, as I had abandoned the thought of 
either doing or being much in future life.” But this apathy was 
foreign to his nature, and could not long continue. It was in 
consequence of the encouragement which he received from Dr. 
Dwight, that he was aroused and inspired with fresh zeal for intel- 
lectual exertion. In his Senior year, he read in the presence of 
the class, and before the President, an essay on ‘‘ the Foundation 
of Virtue.” His class-mates who had preceded him had failed to 
apprehend the point of the theme; and the President had ob- 
served, as each of them finished, that they did not understand the 
question, but after Taylor had read, the President remarked with 
great emphasis, “ That is right”—and added warm words of com- 
mendation which made his young heart beat quick. His des- 
pondency was over; and to this event he attributed not only his 
renewed enthusiasm, but also the direction which his studies after- 
wards took. The circumstance proves how much a few words of 
a teacher may effect, if spoken at the right moment. It was 
during his Junior year that he became interested in religion. His 
mind was profoundly agitated, and so painful were his convictions 
of sin, that Dr. Dwight feared that his reason would be deranged. 
He obtained, however, a faint hope in the mercy of God, which 
was kindled, as he once told me, by the affecting manner in which 
the President, in one of his prayers in the chapel, quoted the pas- 
sage: “ A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench.” But not until several years afterwards, 
when he had come to enjoy a more intimate intercourse with his 
revered guide, did he obtain a confirmed hope of everlasting life, 
His experimental knowledge of the guilt of sin, and of the awful 
condition of an unpardoned soul, gave rise to his solemnity in ex- 
pounding the moral government of God, and to the uncompro- 
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mising earnestness with which he insisted on the doctrine of 
retribution. It was the testimony of his conscience given during 
his own personal struggle for salvation that gave vitality to the 
deductions of his logic, and moved him towards them. The 
great source of religious influence over others, the source even of 
the best activity of a man’s own intellect, is in the moral trials, 
and victories, through which he has gone himself. 

During the next year after his graduation, Dr. Taylor was the 
private tutor of a son of Mr. Van Rensselaer of Albany, and 
- an several months in the city of Montreal, where he learned 
the French language. He then became a student of theology 
with Dr. Dwight, entering his family, becoming his amanuensis, 
and — down, at the dictation of his teacher, most of the ser- 
mons which compose his Theological System. For this friend of 
his youth, his spiritual father, Dr. Taylor ever cherished such a 
reverence as he felt for no other man. May we not hope that 
both are now permitted to sit together at the feet of the Great 
Teacher? He obtained his license to preach in 1810, and entered 
on his work with the utmost ardor. Being called, soon after, to 
‘oom in his native town, with many young men among his 
1earers who had been his associates from childhood, he delivered 
a discourse from the text in John’s Gospel: “If I say the truth, 
why do ye not believe me?” This passage is one on which, in 
after-life, he was accustomed to dwell; one which he frequently 
repeated with peculiar emphasis. It is suggestive of the spirit 
with which he ever investigated the Gospel, and strove to bring 
his fellow-men to the same convictions with himself. It is Cole- 
ridge, I think, who observes, that a man who. begins by loving 
Christianity more than truth will love his sect more than Christ- 
ianity, and be apt to end by loving himself better than either. 
Dr. Taylor was not of this class. He first loved the truth, and 
was a Christian because he was thoroughly and conscientiously 
convinced that Christianity is true. There was something adven- 
turous, almost chivalrous, in the tone with which he often declared 
his readiness to go wherever the truth would lead him. All of 
his pupils will recollect certain sayings of his to this effect, and 
the gesture and flash of the eye which accompanied them. He 
had no faith for which he was not ready to give a reason. Te 
addressed the understanding on all occasions, though his highest 
desire and ultimate purpose were to affect the feelings and change 
the will. Every sermon that he preached was an attempt to in- 
culcate important truth, which he took care to establish by argu- 
ment and evidence. He deemed nothing gained, however his 
hearers might be interested, until their judgment was satisfied. 
He was unwilling to have them assent to what he said unless they 
saw what they were agreeing to. Persons who came to him for 
spiritual counsel never failed to receive an intelligible, rational 
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answer to their inquiries, a clear solution of their difficulties ; and 
hundreds, whom he has guided in this way into the Saviour’s 
kingdom, have thankfully testified to the lucid manner in which 
he explained to them what they had to do to be saved. He 
showed them the obstacles in their way, and they left him in no 
doubt how to remove them. One of his most effective sermons 
was on the text, “ What is truth?” and none who have ever lig- 
tened to it can forget how impressively the simple thought is 
presented at the a that the truth—the great doctrines of reli- 
gion—is unaltered by the opinions of men, by their belief or dis- 
belief, but is everlasting—a savor of life unto life, or of death unto 
death. Dr. Taylor had an enthusiastic confidence in the power of 
the truth, when fairly and earnestly proclaimed, to vanquish error. 
He despaired of no unbeliever who could be brought to Jend a 
patient ear to reasoning. Many times I have heard him say, that 
were he a young man, he should be strongly inclined to go to 
Paris, and associate himself with students and educated men there, 
for the purpose of proving to them the claims of the Gospel. 
When fully possessed of a truth, he held it with an iron grasp, 
and it seemed to him a weapon “ mighty through God to the pull- 
ing down of strong holds.” It was not in a vaunting : but 
from a glowing faith in the efficiency of the truth, and a know- 
ledge that the truth must win the day, that once, when he was a 
young man, he said in a familiar conversation, in reference to 

reaching : * It seemed to him that he could turn the world round.” 

et it not be thought that this high esteem of the truth crowded 
out the sense of dependence on God. On the contrary, his hope 
in the truth was founded on his habitual feeling that the provi- 
dence of God is ever working in favor of it, and that His gracious 
Spirit is seldom denied when good men are faithful. He shrunk 
with diffidence from any station that involved much responsibility, 
and consented to take the pastoral charge of the First Chureh in 
New-Haven, as the successor of Stuart, only in consequence of 
the almost imperative advice of Dr. Dwight. 

He was ordained in April, 1812. His sermons were written in 
terse, idiomatic English, and in so plain a style as to be level to the 
mind of the humblest auditor. His published writings are not 
distinguished for perspicuity, but his sermons are. Many who 
have merely been acquainted with his reputation as a philosopher, 
have imagined that his discourses to the people were abstruse dis- 
sertations or bold speculations in theology. So far from this, they 
were made up of great, simple thoughts, clothed in a garb so per- 
fect that it was not noticed, and enlivened by striking illustrations 
from the Bible and from common life. Like some of the Epistles 
of Paul, and his recorded discourses, the sermons of Dr. Taylor 
were, to use a favorite phrase of his own, specimens of “ fervid 
argumentation.” They never omitted a close, searching, pressing 
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appeal to the conscience. When he had brought his truth out of 
the Scriptures, and set it in such a light that every one saw it, he 
demanded, in the name of God, the assent and obedience of his 
hearers. He insisted on an instant compliance with every known 
obligation. He demonstrated the fallacy and folly of the excuses 
of impenitent men for living without God, and with every warn- 
ipg and every pathetic entreaty urged them to immediate repent- 
ance. Dr. Taylor was preéminently a solemn preacher. He spoke 
in the manner of a prophet. His person was beautiful, yet com- 
manding, and the deep tones of his voice accorded well with the 
momentous doctrines which he was commissioned to enforce. As 
the ambassador of God, he knew no fear of man. Since the days 
of President Edwards, no one has preached with greater plain- 
ness and directness of application, what some call the severe 
truths of religion—like the justice of God in the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked. Another side of the Gospel, however, he 
likewise loved to present. Among his most useful sermons were 
some of a different character—such as that on “the goodness of 
God leading to repentance,” and that on the text: “ Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” The pungency of his 
preaching excited djscontent, especially at first ; but after a while, 
some who had been loudest in their complaints, came to him 
trembling inquirers for the way of life, of whom, at least one, be- 
came a noted minister of the Gospel. The labors of Dr. Taylor 
in the pulpit were remarkably blessed. While he was pastor, 
frequent revivals of religion occurred, and each generation of the 
young, as it came forward, was converted and brought into the 
Church. Out of the pulpit, in intercourse with his ~people, he 
was proportionally zealous and successful. He followed them into 
their houses with his prayers, and affectionate, serious admoni- 
tions. He was careful to make himself conversant with the reli- 
gious condition of the members of his parish, and sought out 
opportunities to confer with them on the great subject of salva- 
tion. I may mention, for example, that he once persuaded the 
young lawyers in town to meet together, and allow him to talk to 
them on the infinitetheme. The love of his people for him knew 
no bounds; and as the generation to which he had ministered 
passed away, their children and children’s children grew up in 
the same reverent attachment. It may remind one of the aifec- 
tion of the Church at Kidderminster for faithful Richard Baxter. 
But Dr. Taylor’s sympathies were not absorbed in his parish. 
In the other Congregational church in town, his influence was 
scarcely less marked. He frequently preached in other places, 
his aid being often desired in revivals of religion. Of his services 
as a counselor in ecclesiastical affairs, both before and after he 
resigned the pastoral office; of his agency in founding and build- 
ing up the younger churches in this city, and in the neighbor- 
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hood ; of the zeal and effect with which he continued to preach 
until he was disabled by bodily infirmity ; and of the gratifying 
results by which his labors were commonly attended, I have not 
time to speak. In the revivals of religion which have occurred 
in College, he was exceedingly active and useful. During the 
revival here in 1831 he meine to the students twice every week, 
besides holding a meeting for inquirers. There is a large number 
of ministers among our graduates, together with many in other 
professions, who date their conversion from interviews with him. 
His quick discernment of the mental condition of those who ap- 
plied to him for guidance, which it is often so hard for themselves 
to express, was only equaled by the ready wisdom, and the pa- 
ternal kindness, with which he pointed out the path of duty, the 
narrow way which leadeth unto life. Many years ago, a young 
man who is now an eminent Professor in one of our Theological 
Seminaries, who had long suffered under religious despondency, 
happening to hear Dr. Taylor preach in Philadelphia, though a 
stranger to him, ventured to ol his counsel, and was at once re- 
lieved by his judicious and cheering advice. Within a few days, 
a well-known pastor in Massachusetts has detailed to me how, 
after being in darkness for months, he was aided in a similar way 
by this departed servant of Christ, These are but two of the 
numerous examples of educated men whom he was the instru- 
ment of turning to righteousness. 

Dr. Taylor entered upon his Professorship at the foundation of 
the Theological Department in 1822. At that time he had come 
prominently before the public as a preacher, and also as a theolo- 
gian, having taken part in the Unitarian controversy, and contri- 
buted able articles to the pages of the Monthly Christian Spec- 
tator. For the last thirty years, he has been chiefly known, 
beyond this vicinity, as a theological writer and instructor. Con- 
trary to what is, perhaps, the general impression, he was, in the 
earlier period of his life, an industrious reader. He possessed 
himself of the most important and useful books in theology, which 
were then to be obtained, and he studied them thoroughly. In the 
solid, doctrinal writers of the period that followed the Reforma- 
tion—I refer now to the English writers—he was well read. 
Probably none of his contemporaries were so well acquainted with 
the great divines of the a school of theology, begin- 
ning with the elder Edwards. The principal works of President 
Edwards, Dr. Taylor knew almost by heart, and in controversy, 
he sometimes perplexed an opponent by unexpected citations from 
this New-England father, whose authority has been so high among 
us. Such authors as Calvin, Owen, and Turetin, he had studied ; 
and, what is more, he had mastered, and could instantly refer to 
the passages which he might require in an argument. On the 
subjects of metaphysical eileen, in which he was most inter- 
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ested, he read the English controversial writers on both sides, and, 
in some instances, provided himself with rare works, which. it was 
not easy to procure. A year or two after his ordination, he 
seriously considered the question, whether he would not give up 
his parish, and go to Andover, for the purpose of supplying what 
he deemed to be deficiencies in his culture. Not long before his 
death he remarked to me, that “he wished he were a young man, 
then he would learn the Hebrew and the German.” He did not 

rofess to be a critical interpreter of the Scriptures, but he availed 
frimself of such helps as were within his reach, and brought to 
the sacred text his vigorous common-sense. 

Dr. Taylor is supposed by many who did not know him well, to 
have been moved to his studies by the love of recondite specula- 
tion. This is an error. His motives, from the outset, were in- 
tensely practical. His inquiries relative to human responsibility, 
and the character and ways of God, were prompted by difficulties 
in his own religious experience, which he felt obliged to solve, 
under the alternative of giving up his faith. From a necessity of 
his own heart, his studies took their rise. He was driven, more- 
over, to seek for answers to current objections brought against the 
doctrines of the Gospel, for the purpose of disarming opposers. 
He desired a Christianity that could be preached with a fearless 
tongue. He wanted to go before his impenitent hearers, conscious 
of his ability to beat down every refuge which gave them shelter 
from the arrows of conscience. In philosophy, he set no value on 
what could not be translated into language intelligible to plain 
men, and would not bear the test of common-sense. He was con- 
stantly appealing to the common, unperverted judgment of iman- 
kind, as revealing the facts of consciousness. Severely rational, 
he was impatient of whatever bordered on mysticism, and paid 
little respect to any thought that could not be cast into a lucid 
proposition. 

It is not for me, on this occasion, to criticise the principles of his 
Theological System. This I will say, that he held with his whole 
heart, and taught from the pulpit and from his chair in the Semi- 
nary, the fundamental articles of the evangelical faith, which gave 
life to the Protestant Reformation, and form the substantial con- 
tents of the Gospel. A symmetrical system, compact and com- 
plete, ascending from the first axiom of mental science to the top- 
most doctrines of Revelation, he constructed. Its main outlines 
were sketched by him when a young man. I have seen an essay, 
which will be found among his papers, written not long after he 
began his ministry, wherein the leading peculiarities of his theo- 
logy, as it was developed later, are distinctly stated and defended. 
He is the author of a Theodicy—a justification of the ways of God 
tomen. The agency of God in the existence of sin and holiness, 
the relation of the decrees and providence of God to human re- 
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sponsibility, the grand question which the New-England divines 
have debated for a hundred years, was the theme of his discus- 
sions. Whatever difference of opinion may exist in respect to his 
conclusions, pertaining, as they do, to the most profound and mys- 
terious problems which have ever engaged the human mind ; how- 
ever critics may dissent from his views, extending, as they do, 
over so vast a range of topics, candid men will admire his ability 
and appreciate the integrity and devotedness of his character. 

Dr. Taylor combined two powers seldom found together—the 
powers of a metaphysician and of an orator. His faculty of long- 
continued abstraction was wonderful, and the subtlety of his ana- 
lysis strained the attention of the most acute of his pupils. Tis 
powerful mind found its recreation in those forms of activity, 
which, to common men, are a most irksome task. In the depart- 
ment of intellectual science he stands, by general consent, in the 
first rank. Yet, mixed with the accurate, reflective, keenly dis- 
criminating habit of his mind, and glowing beneath it was the 
fire of anorator. He loved to convince others, and to carry them 
with him. In the presence of an assembly, even with a few con- 
genial listeners, his mind would kindle and his manner become 
eloquent. Among his most stirring, as well as instructive efforts, 
were the extemporaneous decisions which he was formerly accus- 
tomed to pronounce in the students’ debating society, over which 
he presided. Indeed, his mind seemed always to be in lively mo- 
tion ; and it was his complaint through his whole life, that he could 
get but little sleep. When the night came, his brain refused to 
cease from its work. 

If you look for the secret of the uncommon influence which he 
exerted over his students, you may find it, in part, in the personal 
traits which have been already named. They were struck, on 
their first acquaintance with him, with the superiority of his intel- 
lect. There was a fascination in the manifest independence of his 
character. It was evident that he called no man master. He 
taught them to throw away the authority of names, and to think 
for themselves. He stimulated them by putting his propositions 
in paradoxical and startling forms. He gave them to understand 
that he was not satisfied with the expositions of theology in the 
current treatises; and that he lectured, because he had things to 
say which had not been said before. He challenged them to ex- 
amine all his teachings in the light of their own intelligence, to 
bring forward all the objections which they could think of, urging 
them to propose questions, and ending every lecture with the 
words: “ Now I will hear you.” He made it clear that he was 
not discharging a mechanical function, that he was not fettered b 
false notions of protessional dignity, but that he was intent on his 
great object, and was ready to trample on any mere forms that 
might stand in his way. the courage of Dr. Taylor fascinated | 
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young men, For he was eminently courageous. He had never 
earned the trick of concealing his opinions. In controversy, he 
would know nothing of stratagem, but marched boldly up in the 
face of his antagonist. To the innuendoes of sly opponents, he 
replied with heavy blows. Conscious that his position was, in 
some respects peculiar, his resolution to maintain it, and his con- 
fidence in his ability to do so, against all adversaries, never 
wavered for a moment. It was quite in keeping with the entire 
spirit of the man when, in reference to a contingency that might 
require an armed defense of rights, he declared to a concourse of 
his fellow-citizens, that, old man as he was, he would be ready to 
shoulder his musket. When the Universalists came into his par- 
ish, and held meetings on two different occasions with a view to a 
permanent organization, he went in uninvited, and, having ob- 
tained leave to speak, he followed the preacher with such a refut- 
ation of his discourse, that they were discouraged from their pur- 
pose, although the first time, they were so angry that they extin- 
guished the lights before he had finished his remarks. In his 
later years, his pupils came to look upon him as a veteran who 
had passed, with honor, through great battles in the cause of his 
Master, and listened with delight to the anecdotes of what he had 
done and suffered. But the chief charm of Dr. Taylor was his 
sincerity and his affectionate devotedness to his students. They 
knew that he had no feeling towards them which he did not freely 
express, His heart was open; and how large and generous it 
was! He gave himself to his pupils, confiding to them ever 
thing in his mind and in his history; spending hours after his 
lecture in discussion with them, or in friendly and instructive con- 
versation ; begrudging no time, precious as he deemed it, which 
they took from him. He loved young men. He loved their 
warmth, their willingness to look at new truth, their frankness, 
their bright hopes of the future. His tenderness was the more 
dear for the native dignity of his demeanor, and his entire free- 
dom from the least taint of sentimentalism. To strangers, he did 
not always eg to have so kind a heart, and his love was the 
more beautiful as it came gushing through a thin crust of seemin 
austerity. He allowed no unseemly familiarity, and when offende 
he spoke out his rebuke on the instant, in blunt terms. But here 
the matter ended. No animosity lingered in his mind. This he 
appeared desirous to indicate by his marked kindness afterwards 
to any person who had incurred his censure. Not long ago, he 
mentioned to me that the day before he had reproved one of his 
class with more severity, pager a than the case required ; ex- 
— at the same time, his grief, and adding, that he had been 


ept awake a great part of the night by the thought that Christ 
would not have spoken so. Who will wonder that such a man 
drew to him the affections of his pupils? He has moulded the 
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opinions of a great number of men, whom he has either instructed 
or conferred with on the nature of the Gospel. Through them, 
his influence has been widely exerted on the ministry of the 
various denominations throughout the country, modifying every 
where the type of theology, and the prevalent tone of preaching. 
There are many who do not subscribe to his philosophical tenets, 
and many more who know little of him, who still preach in a way 
quite different from that in which they would have preached, had 
he not lived. He has been properly styled the last of our New- 
England Schoolmen, in the special themes which absorbed his 
attention, in his method of handling them, and in the extent of his 
influence over the clergy, the compeer of Emmons and Hopkins, 
of Smalley and the Edwardses. The animosities of theological 
strife die away. One generation stones the — and the next 
builds his sepulchre. he memory of Dr. Taylor will be gener- 
ally honored. His name will soon be historic; and the College 
where he was educated, and where, for thirty-five years, he has 
taught, will be proud to place it high on the list of illustrious 
divines who have adorned its annals. 

They who knew Dr. Taylor best, do not need to be further re- 
minded of the depth of his affections and the religious earnestness 
that appeared in his daily life. He held a stern mastery over his 
feelings, but now and then they broke through the barrier, and 
the floods of emotion that poured forth betrayed the depth of 
the fountain. How he loved his family, those long nights spent 
in prayer, when temptation or distress was impending, are a 
touching witness. [low his sympathies flowed out to his parish- 
ioners, their lasting gratitude, and the tears of gray-haired men 
who followed him to the grave, are a significant proof. The cor- 
diality of his attachment to friends and pupils is seen in the sor- 
row of so many scattered over different States of the Union, and 
in distant lands, who will mourn as personally bereaved. 

In the last days of Dr. Taylor, his well-known characteristics 
were strongly disclosed. His interest in political affairs, and in 
the passing events of the day, was undiminished. His enthusiasm 
for study out-lived his strength. During the illness which confined 
him to his home, almost a year ago, he entered into a laborious 
investigation of a difficult subject in Biblical Theology, and wrote 
out his results, amounting to an elaborate treatise. At the same 
period, I think it was, he occupied himself with the composition 
of an ingenious essay on the cosmogony of Genesis as compared 
with the teachings of Geology. Of late, his strongest tie to life 
has been his concern for his family, together with his unquencha- 
ble love for his favorite studies. Dr. Taylor never touched upon 
his own religious feelings, unless he was naturally drawn to them 
by the current of conversation. He never alluded to sacred 
themes for form’s sake, or from the conviction that he ought to 
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appear ogy From that hateful species of affectation, he was 
utterly free. He was too spontaneous, too honest in every thing, 
of too robust and sincere a nature, to fall into this weakness. In 
character, as in name, he was the Israelite in whom was no guile. 
Some time since, when compelled by his infirntities to lay down 
his pen for the larger part of every day, he casually remarked to 
me that he occupied himself with aon meditation ; to that 
kind of meditation, he said, his strength was adequate. More re- 
cently, when fully aware of the near approach of death, he 
expressed his calm trust in God, and his desire to depart as Ste- 
yhen did, uttering the petition: “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

0 his best earthly friend, he said: “ When the time comes for 
me to die, I want you to be perfectly calm, and when I am called 
to go, I want you to let me go; and the widow’s God will be your 
God.” Inone of his last conversations, he indicated his unshaken 
faith in the doctrines which he had taught, and his conviction of 
their importance to the world. On the morning of Wednesday, 
March 10th, several hours before the dawn, unobserved by his 
attendants in the room, he fell asleep. His body has been com- 
mitted to the earth; his soul is with God who gave it. 

It is hard for me to realize the fact that Dr. Taylor is dead. I 
expect to hear his familiar step at my door. I expect him to come 
forward and greet me as I enter his house. I think of him as an 
aspiring boy, journeying to college from his father’s house, his future 
career all unseen before him. I think of him as a vigorous youth, 
grappling with the hard problem of Foreknowledge and Will, 
with the determination to solve it or die in the endeavor. I think 
of the beauty of his person and the majesty of his eloquence, 
when, in the center of his manhood, great congregations hung on 
his lips in rapt attention. I behold him as I first saw him, an old 
man, but with spirits still buoyant, and all the energies of his 
mind in full exercise, discoursing, in his lecture-room, on the 
grounds of guilt and responsibility to God. I see him as he was 
but lately, when, weary under the weight of his years and his 
trials, he walked through the streets with slow and painful steps, 
pausing here and there to talk with some old parishioner on the 
things that pertain to the kingdom of God; and again, as he lay 
in weakness on the bed from which he never arose ; and at last I 
think of his noble features on which death had set his seal. Yet 
his life seems unfinished. It zs unfinished. He has not died, but 
yone to another life, leaving the worn garment of mortality which 
1e needs no more. Dark p be may settle on the face of the even- 
ing sky, and seem to blot out the sun, while that luminary is rising 
on other regions, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. 

Yet his earthly life is ended forever. Never again will he en- 
ter this sanctuary where he has so long bowed in worship. In 
these places where he has been seen for half a century, he will 
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never more appear. That deep-toned voice is hushed in death. 
That tongue is silent forever. Soon all that was mortal in him 
whom we honored, will be mingled with the dust. To see so 
much manhood fade away—shall it not impress on us the vanity 
of the earth? Shall it not rebuke the pride of the young who 
feel strong and safe in their strength? ‘ For what is your life? 
It is even a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then van- 
isheth away.” Let this solemn event turn our minds to the true 
purpose of life, and teach us how worthless, by themselves, are 
all earthly things. Of what importance, now, to our deceased 
friend are the admiration and reproach which he received, both in 
so large a measure, from his fellow-mortals? In itself considered, 
of how little moment that he rose to an intellectual preéminence 
among them? Or even that he has built up with so much toil, a 
theological system that is called by his name! That system, 
whatever value it may have at present, will be supplanted, and in 
time will pass away. For the truth does not abide in one form of 
expression ; and it is ever showing new phases, and casting off the 
alloy of error. 


“ Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord! art more than they.” 


“Whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away; for we 
know in part.” “For now we see through a glass darkly.” In 
the light of eternity, our departed teacher may have learned 
more, in these last few days, than in his life-time before. He has 
left behind an influence; he has borne away a character. Our 
joy is not in his talents; in the productions of his intellect, or in 
his earthly fame ; but our joy is in the belief that he lived to glo- 
rify God, and that his controlling purpose was to do good. We 
rejoice in the confidence that, in the great ends which he set be- 
fore him, he was an obedient follower of the Saviour, patiently 
endeavoring to do His will and humbly trusting in His mercy for 
salvation. And the source of the satisfaction with which we re- 
view his life, is the fact that he was employed, by the Redeemer, 
as an instrument of turning a multitude to righteousness. To the 
Redeemer be all the glory! 

In concluding this imperfect tribute to my venerated and be- 
loved teacher, let’ me urge the young men of this assembly, in 
whose welfare my heart is deeply interested, to follow him as he 
followed Christ. Not to disparage other occupations to which you 
may be inclined, what can you do more worthy, than to devote 
yourself, as he did, to the work of aGospel minister? What object 
can you figure to yourself so high as the turning of immortal men 
from sin unto righteousness? Whatever self-sacrifice may belong 
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to it, what work will, on the whole, yield you so much peace while 
you live? Contrast the life of a faithful preacher, in its lofty stu- 
dies, its inspiring and delightful duties, with the thorny path of 
political ambition ! 

But aside from the consideration of temporal happiness, when 
the hour of death shall come—and it will come much sooner than 
you can now realize—what life will you wish to have lived? At 
the portal of the eternal world, as you look back on the past, what 
work will you desire to have done? Oh! how unspeakable is the 
privilege of him who, in that parting hour, can take to-himself 
the promise of the text! Blessed are they to whom it is given 
to pre = to righteousness, and to shine as the stars forever 
and ever 





